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September Is Calling You! 


Herre AT WEE Wispom’s home in beau- 
tiful Unity Village, the leaves are just be- 
ginning to change color. Even though the 


days are still warm and sunny, there is a feel- 
ing of change, as if something really good is 
about to happen. And something good is 
about to happen—school starts in September! 
For days and days workmen have been busy 
getting the schoolhouse at the edge of our 
village ready for the happy boys-and girls 
who will go to school there. We call our 
school the Hazel Grove School. Doesn’t that 
name make you think of nutting parties and 
fall picnics and even of Halloween? 

Vacations are good, and we all enjoy them; 
but who would want vacationtime to last all 
year ? Nobody would! We should all get very 
tired of play if we played all year round, 
especially if all the other boys and girls in 
our neighborhood were in school. 

We may think of vacations as playtime 
and school days as worktime; but we really 
work at our play and play at our work. One 
day last summer a young friend of mine came 
in, looking very tired. He was perspiring, 


and his face was flushed; he was happy to 


drop into a chair and rest. He had been work- . ; 


ing hard at playing ball! Another young § 


friend loves his arithmetic, and he gets great 7 
sport out of his game of “Tell Me Quick.” 3m 


In this game he gives his friends problems } 
in addition, multiplication, and sometimes | 
division to see who can give the right answer J 
first; he is playing at his schoolwork. An- 
other little friend likes “Can You Spell It?” 
Perhaps she is getting herself and her friends § 
ready for the $64,000 Question program. 
When you hear September calling you § 
back to school, remember that schooltime can § 
be just as much fun as vacationtime if you J 
make play of your work. If you doubt this, J 
you baseball fans, ask Mickey Mantle if he § 
doesn’t enjoy his work with the Yankees just J 
as much as he enjoyed playing with his team ' 
on the sand-lot as a boy. 
Have fun! 
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Essie MARKER arrived at her classroom, 
breathless and jubilant, just as the nine 
o'clock bell rang. She marched to Miss 
O'Hara's desk and left her English composi- 
tion, “Sharing with Others.” After many 
hours of writing and rewriting, she had final- 
ly decided it was satisfactory. In fact, she 
had the feeling that it was one of the best 
essays she had written all year. 

“Thank you, Laurie,’ Miss O’Hara said, 
and Laurie smiled because her teacher had 
such a pleasant expression on her face. “Be- 
fore the bell rang, boys and girls, I was read- 
ing over some of the compositions that came 
to my desk early, and Charlotte Hall’s par- 
ticularly interested me. It is the story of her 
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life until now, and it is illustrated with 
photographs taken from her family album. 
I'll pass her composition around so that you 
may all see it.” 

The essay created quite a discussion in 
the class, and there were many exclamations 
over the pictures of Charlotte as a baby, 

“Here she is when she was just three 
months old,” John Campbell said, pointing 
to the picture at the bottom of the first page. 

“And she’s sitting up here—seven months 
old,” Marge Fitzgerald commented, as they 
turned the page. 

“Oh, these pictures are lots of fun,” Janie 
Jones added. ‘“‘Miss O’Hara, may we all 
bring our baby pictures to school tomorrow? 
We could put them on the bulletin board 
without names on them and the whole class 
could try to guess whose they are.” 

“Oh, yes!” Laurie cried. “That would be 
fun!” 

“Well, yes, I believe we could do that,” 
Miss O'Hara replied. 

“Let's bring pictures of ourselves when we 
were very little,” John said. “If we're three 
or four years old, the guessing would be too 
easy.” 

Their teacher laughed. “All right, if pos- 
sible, bring pictures that were taken before 
you were two years old. Now, class, let’s get 
back to work.” 


When Laurie reached home that after- 
noon, she burst into the kitchen where her 
mother was making gingerbread, 

“Mother, we're going to have the most 
fun tomorrow. Let me tell you!” 

“Yes, honey, do. Take off your coat and 
tell me all about it. What’s going to hap- 
pen?” Mother asked, and her eyes twinkled. 
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“Mother, we're to take pictures of our- 
selves to school—taken when we were just 
tiny babies—and then we will try to guess 
who the babies are. Where are the pictures 
of me, Mother ?” 

“That will be fun, Laurie!” Mother agreed 
as she put the gingerbread in the oven. “Let's 
get the album and see if we can find one 
you'll want to take.” 

Together, they dug out the fat collection of 
pictures and leafed through them. ‘Here you 
are when you were two and a half, Laurie. 
You were having tea with your dolls, And 
here you are when you were three—in the 
swing that Daddy put up for you. You were 
such a chubby, smily little girl!’ Mother 
laughed as she remembered. 


“Yes, Mommy, yes! And here I am when 
I was bigger—playing with the puppy. But 
where am I when I’m very little, Mother? 
The picture has to be one taken before I was 
two years old.” Laurie skipped impatiently 
through the pages of the album, not noticing 
the little look of worry and anxiety on her 
mother’s face, 

“Before you were two, dear?” Mother 
asked. She hesitated, and then said, “‘Sit here 
beside me, Laurie. I have something to tell 


you. 

Laurie opened her eyes wide at the serious 
note in her mother’s yoice. “What, Mom- 
my?” 

“Well, darling, Daddy and Mother have 
no pictures of you that were taken before 
you were two, This is the first picture we 
have—the one with your dolls, when you 
were two and a half. You see, that was when 
you first came to live with us.” 

“I don’t understand,” Laurie interrupted, 
with a puzzled look on her face. 
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“The story really begins a couple of years 
before the picture was taken,” Mother con- 
tinued. “Daddy and I wanted a little girl 
of our own very much. We finally filed an 
application. That is, we made known our de- 
sire for a daughter. We went to the agency 
that could help us locate just the little baby 
girl that we wanted. We were very excited 
and happy to think that there would soon 
be three persons in our family. However, 
we found that many other couples wanted 
little girls and boys, and we would have to 
wait our turn. The agency checked with 
Daddy’s employer and came to see our home. 
They wanted to be sure that we would be 
able to provide a happy home for a child. 
When they proved to themselves that we 
would be able to care for a baby and give it 
love and affection, they put our names on a 
list. After many months—in fact, after two 
years—of waiting, the lady at the agency 
called to tell us they had just the little girl 
we wanted—a pretty baby with big brown 
eyes that smiled, and her name was Laurie.” 
Mother paused and squeezed Laurie’s hand. 


“Do you mean, Mommy——” Laurie 
choked back the tears. “Do you mean—— 
Am I just adopted?” 

“Darling, you're our daughter by adop- 
tion, and we chose you because we wanted 
you very, very much.” 

“Oh, no, Mommy! No! No! I’m not 
adopted! I won't be adopted! I’m not! I’m 
not!” Laurie screamed. 

“Laurie, Daddy and Mommy love you very 
much! We wanted you terribly! Don’t you 
understand ?” 

“No, no, I don’t!” Laurie cried, and she 
dashed swiftly from the room and up the 
stairs. 

Even after Daddy came home and talked 
to her, telling her again how much she was 
loved, the disappointment that hit her when 
she learned she was adopted could not be 
erased, Laurie’s eyes held tears. Why would 
Mother and Daddy want a—a stranger in 
their home? Had they just felt sorry for her 
and decided to let her live with them? And 
her grandma and grandpa and her aunts 
and uncles were not really her own! 


Laurie turned 
around and 
looked at Marge. 
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“Hi, Mommy! Oh, 
I know now how 
nice it is to be 


adopted.” 


“I don’t belong here! I’m not Mommy and 
Daddy’s little girl!” she sobbed. 

The next morning as Laurie walked to 
school with Charlotte, her heart felt very 
heavy. Her mind still whirled with ques- 
tions as she took her seat in her classroom. 

“Good morning, boys and girls,” Miss 
O'Hara was saying. “You may put your baby 
pictures on my desk.” 

Everyone filed to the front of the room 
with their snapshots, except Laurie and 
Marge Fitzgerald, who sat just back of 
Laurie. 

“Don’t you have a picture either, Laurie?” 
Marge whispered. 

“No.” 

“IT don’t have one ’til I was three, ‘cause 
when I was little there were so many sisters 
and brothers that Daddy was kept busy buy- 
ing just food and shoes, let alone cameras, 
Mom said. But one time my Uncle Dan came 
to see us, and he had a camera and took all 
of our pictures. But that was when I was 
three, and I hate to take that up. I'd be the 
only one with a picture taken after I was two 
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years old,” Marge finished, glancing at the 
snapshot in her hand. 

Laurie turned around and looked at 
Marge. She hesitated just a minute, then 
turned the pages of her book until she found 
the place where the snapshot taken with the 
dolls was placed. She took it out and showed 
it to Marge. “Oh, Margie, Mother doesn’t 
have any of me before I was two and a half, 
and that’s almost three. We're both so little 
in the pictures that I don’t think anyone 
could guess.” She looked at her friend’s 
photograph and shook her head. “Oh, no. 
You look much different now. Let’s take 
them to Miss O'Hara.” 

“Really, Laurie? Do you really think so? 
And no one would recognize you—with your 
short hair. Shall we take them up?” Marge 
asked, her eyes brightening. 

“Sure.” And so the last two pictures were 
put on the teacher’s desk. The girls explained 
to Miss O'Hara that the pictures at two and 
a half and three were the earliest ones their 
mothers had of them. Miss O’Hara smiled as 
she looked at the photos. “What sweet little 
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girls, and they look so happy!” She put them 
aside and took some papers from her note- 
book. “Class, I have read the compositions 
that were turned in yesterday, and I want 
you to know that as a whole they are very 
good. I would like to read aloud one that 
seems especially worth while. The title of 
the paper is ‘Sharing with Others.’” 


Laurie’s heart gave a little jump, and her 
eyes fairly danced as Miss O'Hara began to 
read. 

“ “By sharing with others, we make them 
very happy. We share our toys or our home 
because we love to do kind things.’ ” 


We share our home—— Laurie thought. 
Why, Mother and Daddy were sharing their 
home with her. And what was it Mother 
said? “Laurie was a smily baby.” So she was 
sharing her smiles and love with Mother and 
Daddy. Sharing was such a perfect arrange- 
ment, and she had written about it, and not 
even realized how very true it was. Sharing 
a home and love to make a family was the 
very best kind of sharing there could be. Oh, 


she could hardly wait to get home to tell 
Mother and Daddy that she knew now— 
that she realized they were a wonderful 
family. Being adopted did not lessen the 
sharing or the love. Her mind was whirling 
with how she would tell Mommy. 


After school, Laurie fairly flew all the 
way home and into the kitchen. Mother 
looked up, surprised to see a smile after the 
tears of last night and this morning. 

“Hello, dear,” she said. 

“Hi, Mommy! Oh, I know now how nice 
it is to be adopted. I figured it out by myself 
today. It’s sharing, Mommy. You and Daddy 
are sharing your home and love with me, 
and I’m sharing my happiness with you. It’s 
wonderful, and I’m glad you chose me to 
come and live with you. We're the loveliest 
family I know!” 

Laurie grinned, and Mother did, too, as 
she took a tray of raisin cookies from the 
oven. 

THE END 


Be Sensible and Safe 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


Before you start to cross a stteet, 
Make certain that it’s clear; 
Just pause a second while you see 

If cars are drawing near. 


Don’t run the risk of accidents 
By trying to act smart; 

Be sensible when crossing streets, 
And look before you start! 
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—_ MILLER had prayed so hard for a 
bicycle for his tenth birthday that when his 
father wheeled it into the living room, he 
really was not surprised. It was more like 
a dream come true. But when he saw what 
kind it was, then he was surprised. This was 
better than he ever dared to dream. This was 
an English racer, a slim, shining thing that 
looked as though it could sail through the 
clouds. 

“Do you like it, Son?” his mother asked 
gently. 

Kenny could only nod as he examined the 
strong, slender frame. With awe he studied 
the hand brakes attached to the handle bar. 
And—wonder of wonders—there was a 
three-speed gear shift! 

“A real beauty, isn’t it, Kenny?” Dad 
said. 

“Oh, it’s keen, Dad!” Kenny finally found 
his voice. 

In the leather case behind the seat he 
found an assortment of tools to keep the 
bicycle in repair and a little manual of in- 
structions on the use of the gear shift. The 
test of the evening he spent learning all 
about the gears, adjusting the brakes, and 
wiping imaginary dust from the spotless 
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By Doris tterly 


blue-and-white perfection of the frame. 
When Dad said, ‘Bedtime, Kenny,” he went 
upstairs reluctantly. 

“I do believe he'd take that bicycle to bed 
with him if he could,” Mother laughingly 
said. 

The next morning Kenny jumped up with 
no coaxing, washed and dressed quickly, 
and ran down the stairs. Obediently, he ate 
all of his breakfast, and then he wheeled 
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“Kenny, Bob has something to say to you.” 


the English racer out into the street, and was 
soon speeding down the road, straight and 
true as an arrow. Happily, Kenny experi- 
mented with the different gears and the 
brakes—just a slight pressure from his fin- 
gers, and he stopped instantly! 

When he turned into the school play- 
ground and pulled up to the bicycle stand, 
he was immediately surrounded by admiring 
friends and schoolmates. Because he had 
read the manual carefully, Kenny was able 
to answer most of their questions about the 
gear shift. He proudly explained that low 
was for hills; normal, for level riding; and 
high, for speed. 

Probably the most admiring boy was Bob 
Johnson, Kenny’s best friend. Bob’s own 
bike was so old and worn-out that he could 
no longer ride it to school. He could hardly 
take his eyes off the English racer. 

At lunch time Bob was waiting for 
Kenny. “Can I ride your bike around the 
block?” he asked eagerly. 

Kenny squirmed on the seat. ‘Well, Bob,” 
he said, “if I let you ride, everyone else will 
want to ride, too; and somebody’s sure to 
break something.” 
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Bob’s face fell, but he nodded. 

After school he was again waiting. “Can 
I come home with you and ride?” he asked 
hopefully. ‘Nobody will see me there.” 

Kenny felt his face flush. “Bob,” he said 
stubbornly, “I don’t want to start lending 
it out.” 

Bob did not say a word. He just looked at 
Kenny strangely and walked off. 

The ride home was not nearly so pleas- 
ant as the ride to school that morning had 
been. The English racer did not seem so fast, 
somehow, or so shiny new. Kenny remem- 
bered uncomfortably how many times he had 
ridden Bob’s old bike before he got one of 
his own. 

When he reached home, he left the bicycle 
in front of the house, greeted his mother in 
the kitchen, and went on back to the garage 
to clean out a space for the bike. He had 
almost finished when Mother called him to 
go to the store for a loaf of bread. 

Kenny walked out front to get his bicycle 
and stopped abruptly. It was gone! He 
looked up and down the street, bewildered. 
Then he walked slowly to the grocery store, 
bought the bread, and returned home. He 
entered the back door, left the bread on the 
kitchen table, and went into the bathroom, 
where he could hear his father humming as 
he washed for supper. 

“Dad,” he said, “my bike’s gone.” 

His father looked at him blankly. 
“Gone?” he questioned. 

“I left it out front,” Kenny told him. 
“When I went to get it a while ago, it wasn’t 
there.” 

Dad thought a minute. “We'll report it to 
the police,” he said reassuringly. “I regis- 
tered your bicycle with them when I bought 
your license. They'll find it for you.” 

But Kenny was not reassured. He felt 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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School Fun 


Now it’s September; 
Vacation is done— 

But I am quite happy 
’Cause school days are fun. 


It’s fun to be racing 
Along the bright street 
And shouting, “Hello, there!” 
To all whom I meet. 
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It’s fun to be going 
Inside the school door, 
To be saying good morning 
To teachers once more. 


It’s fun to be learning 
To read and to write, 

To work on my numbers, 
And then to recite. 
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PART THREE 


(REEK 


BY ALMA ROBISON HIGBEE 


Copyright 1956 by Alma Robison Higbee 


What the Story Told Before 


The Arnetts—Mother and Daddy and Joyce, 
Jimmie, and Denny—were to spend the sum- 
mer in a cabin at Log Creek Landing, where 
Daddy was an engineer, working on a flood- 
control project. The boys were happy, but 
Joyce was very disappointed when she 
learned that they were to move again. She 
wanted to live in one house and have a nice 
room and have the same friends year after 
year. 

When the family arrived at Log Creek 
Landing, Daddy was there to meet them. 
The cabin was in a lovely spot on the river, 
and Daddy told them they could each have 
a garden of his own, Later, the boys went 
exploring and found a wild duck, setting on 
her eggs. Soon, there would be baby ducks 
to watch. Everyone was happy—that is, ev- 
eryone except Joyce. She didn’t like it, but 
she would work hard to like it, she promised 
herself as she fell asleep. 

When Joyce awoke the next morning, her 
first thought was one of homesickness; but 
she had resolved to make the best of every- 
thing, think good thoughts, and be happy. 
After a very busy morning with many new 
and interesting discoveries, Mother called 
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Joyce to show her the surprise she had in 
store for her. It was a beautifully decorated 
bedroom, far lovelier than anything Joyce 
had ever had in mind. She was so pleased 
that she prayed she might always be happy 
wherever she was and that she might always 
share her happiness with others. 

As she went downstairs, she heard the 
river making little chuckling sounds and 
knew that tomorrow would be a new and 
exciting adventure. 


A TREASURE ISLAND 


Waxanc with the sound of the river in 
her ears was still a new experience for Joyce, 
but now the sound was a pleasant one, for 
she was learning to love the river. When she 
dressed and went downstairs, she saw her 
brothers on their knees on the hearth and 
went to look over their shoulders. There 
were the two little ducks, standing spraddle- 
legged on an old red sweater. She dropped 
down beside them and lifted one in her hand, 
nestling it under her chin. “The darlings,” 
she whispered, “the little darlings.” 


Mother came to the door. “Time for 
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The children put the ducks back in their 
warm bed and went to wash. As they finished 
breakfast, Mother said, ‘““We must keep the 
ducks out of the river for a while. If they 
start swimming out there, an old turtle is 
apt to pull them under. Turtles live in the 
mud at the water’s edge.” 

“We'll need a pen for them then,” Joyce 
said. ‘“We can’t keep them indoors, can we?” 

“Could we build a pen, Mother?” Denny 
asked. 

“Yes. Let Jimmie do the sawing, and be 
careful not to mash your fingers.” 

“There’s a bundle of wood in the garage,” 
Jimmie said. “Could we use that?” 

“I think so. The pen needn’t be very big.” 

“We'll get a pan and make a swimming 
pool that’s safe,” Joyce said. 

Suddenly, Jimmie said, “Mother, we have 
a boat dock but no boat. Do you think Daddy 
would let us have a boat?” 

Mother smiled. “‘Let’s wait and see.” She 
rose and began clearing the table, just as 
there was a knock at the front door. 

“Who do you suppose can be coming at 
this hour?” she said. 


“Tl go and see,” Joyce offered. When she 
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“There they go—a boat full of kids!” 


opened the door, there was no one in sight. 
Then she saw three baskets sitting in a row 
on the porch. They were filled with lacy 
fern, wildflowers, and violets. She picked 
them up and rushed back to the kitchen. 
“Look,” she cried, placing them on the table. 
“Someone was here. They left a May. basket 
for each of us.” 

“How lovely,” Mother cried. “Did you 
look to see who brought them, dear?” 

Denny, who had started for the front 
door, looked out the window and yelled, 
“There they go—a boat full of kids!” 

The others ran to look over his shoulder. 
Sure enough, there was a boat pulling away 
from the dock. A boy about Jimmie’s age 
was rowing. “Two girls and two boys,” 
Joyce said. “Imagine their bringing baskets 
and getting away before we saw them.” 

The two girls on the narrow seat were 
about Joyce’s age. One had black hair, like 
the two boys, but the other had hair the color 
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of honey. She wore it in two long braids 
down her back. The smaller boy knelt in the 
front of the boat. 

“Why don’t you run and wave to them,” 
Mother suggested. “Then they will know 
that you want to thank them.” 

“A swell idea,” Jimmie said. He hurried 
out the door with the others close behind 
him. By the time they reached the yard, the 
boat was well on its way to the opposite 
bank, Joyce and the boys began waving, and 
the four waved back. They were laughing, 
and as they turned the boat up the river, the 
blonde girl threw them a kiss from her finger 
tips. 

“How do you suppose they knew that 
there were three of us?” Joyce asked. 

“They knew, all right,” Denny said. “I 
wish we knew their names.” 

“Goodness, I’m excited!” Joyce cried, 
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Inside the bottle was 
a tiny ship model, 
complete in every detail. 


clapping her hands. “Just think, we have 
friends and don’t even know their names.” 

Jimmie grinned. “And you didn’t want to 
move here, Joyce. Since you started think- 
ing happy thoughts, nice things are hap- 
pening to you.” 

“To all of us,” Joyce agreed. “This really 
is fun, because things keep right on hap- 
pening. I wonder what will be next.” 

When they started to make the duck pen, 
Jimmie would not let Joyce help. “You'd 
just mash your fingers,” he said. “Why 
don’t you look for a pan to use for a swim- 
ming pool?” 

“I can build as good a pen as you ca——” 
Joyce stopped short. This wasn’t playing a 
happy game. “All right,” she agreed, and 
she went to look for a pan. There was noth- 
ing at the house that would do, so she 
walked along the river bank toward a sand 
bar some distance away, where debris had 
washed up and caught on some fallen wil- 
lows. She saw something that looked like a 
blue enamel pan. It would work if it did not 
have holes in it. 

When she reached the spot, she was 
amazed at the clutter of articles, some par- 
tially covered with sand. She found a wire 
bird cage, an enamel pan that would do, 
some boards, and a length of chicken wire. 
Seeing something inside a bottle that was 
half-covered with dried mud, she dug it up, 
cleaned it off, and stared in amazement at 
the tiny ship model, complete in every de- 
tail, that was inside the bottle. With the bot- 
tle in her hand, her heart beating fast, she 
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ran down the beach, calling to her brothers. 
Thinking something was wrong, they came 
running down the river bank to meet her. 

“Look what I found!” she cried. “Isn't it 
beautiful ?” 

Jimmie gave a low whistle. “Hey, we've 
got a regular treasure island here,” he said. 

They ran back to the sand bar and began 
moving boards and digging in the sand. ‘““We 
can use this chicken wire,” said Jimmie. 

“It’s all twisted,” Denny argued. “It 
won't stand up.” 

“We'll drive stakes in the ground and 
nail the wire to the stakes, stretching it as 
we go,” Jimmie said. 

Joyce agreed. “I think we can use it.” 

“IT want the wheels off this wagon,” Denny 
said, dragging an old wagon from beneath 
some driftwood. 

“Tl help you,” Jimmie promised. He dug 
something out of the sand, and when he 
washed it at the water’s edge, he saw that it 
was a doll’s head—the old-fashioned kind, 
made of china, with painted-on yellow hair 
and pink cheeks. 

“How pretty,” Joyce said, and took it in 


her hand. “I could make a body for it and 


dress it, and it would be beautiful.” 

“You can have it,” Jimmie said gen- 
erously. 

“Then you take the ship,” Joyce told him. 
“You and Denny can have it for your room.” 

“Thanks, Joyce. That’s swell.” Jimmie 
took the bottle and held it carefully. “Some- 
one went to lots of work to build this.” 
“Let’s go back and finish our pen,” he 


They fastened the ends of 
the wire together. The in- 
closure was neat and stout. 
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added, as he began to gather up boards and 
wire. 

Loaded with their treasures, they went 
back to the house. Jimmie got sturdy stakes, 
sharpened them, and drove them into the 
ground. With the help of Denny and Joyce, 
he stretched the wire from one to the other 
and nailed it tight. When they finished, they 
fastened the ends of the wire together with 
pliers. The inclosure was neat and stout, 
about five feet square. 

“This is getting done in a hurry,” Jimmie 
said. “I’m glad you went up the river after 
that pan, Joyce. It would have taken all day 
to build the pen out of wood.” 

They got a shovel, dug a hole, set the pan 
in it, and tamped dirt around it so that the 
rim of the pan was about an inch above 
ground level. “Say, this is good,” Denny 
said. “I wish I were a duck.” 
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They all laughed, and Denny flapped his 
arms, pretending that he was going swim- 
ming in the pan of water. 

At noon they displayed their finds and 
asked Mother’s permission to go exploring 
farther up the river. That afternoon was the 
shortest Joyce could remember. They found 
several driftwood heaps. “Just call us old 
beachcombers,” Jimmie said. Their search 
netted a yellow sand pail, a side comb with 
green stones, a woven hickory basket, a 
small hand mirror, a whatnot made of 
spools, and a pocketknife with a broken 
blade. Best of all, they had fun. 

When they reached home, there was the 
good aroma of hot bread in the air, and two 
crusty brown loaves lay on the breadboard, 
ready to be cut, 

“Boy, am I hungry,” Denny declared, rub- 
bing his tummy. 

“I seem to have heard that song before,” 
Mother said, laughing. “As soon as Daddy 
comes, we'll eat.” 


Shop 


By fran Conder Soul 


Oh, the smell of the little bakery shop 
Always invites me and makes me stop 
To peer in through the window glass 
At all the goodies before I pass: 
Frosted cookies and apple pies, 
Chocolate eclairs to tempt my eyes, 
Cinnamon buns and birthday cakes— 
All the sweets that the baker makes. 
Oh, the smell of the little bakery shop 
Always invites me to come and stop! 
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The ducklings were very spry when Jim- 
mie took them out of their box. They began 
quacking and running all over the floor. 
“Tomorrow, they can go outside,” Mother 
said. 

Joyce knelt and held one in her hand. 
“Let’s call them Jack and Jill.” 

“We should call them Widdy and 
Waddy,” Denny declared. ““That’s what they 
look like.” 

Joyce giggled. “At least, that’s what 
they walk like,” she agreed. And everyone 
laughed. 

They heard the car pull into the front 
yard. Then Daddy’s voice called, “Hey, come 
here, everybody. I want to show you some- 
thing.” 

“Boy, here we come,” Denny yelled back, 
and he ran out the front door. 

“Hold your hats,” Mother called gaily, 
bringing up the rear. “Here goes for another 
surprise.” 

(To be continued) 
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Pixy Dust 


BY SUSAN SELDEN RAMHORST (11 years) 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


The night's so clear and beautiful— 
The night’s so dark and shining, 

With pixies dancing madly, 

The moon through branches twining! 


The pixies sprinkle pixy dust 
Among the leaves of clover, 
Chanting magic words and things 
Over and over and over. 


The moonbeams shining through the trees 
Ave casting magic spells; 

The pixies stir their magic dust 

With ting-a-ling of bells. 


The pixies sprinkle pixy dust 
Over clover blossoms, 
Brushing every petal once 
With tails of fox and possum. 


Birds 


BY MIKE WRIGHT (9 years) 
Clarksville, Texas 


Birds, birds, all around— 
Winter, summer, all year round. 
You see them on the fence post; 
You see them on the ground. 
Everyone should like the birds 
Because they're all around. 
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Airplanes 


BY FRANK MAZAR (10 years) 
High Bridge, N. J. 


Airplanes fly so high in the sky, 
They look so very small; 

But when they're on the ground, 
You know they're not small at all. 


I went up in a great-big plane 
To see what it was like; 

And when I heard the motor start, 
I really held on tight. 


We flew along so swift and mighty— 
I never was so high; 

And when 1 looked at men below, 
Each one looked just like a fly. 


It was such fun to have a ride 
So high up in the sky; 

And as | left the great-big plane, 
I yelled a big good-by. 


The Sun 


BY KAREN LOU GARRETT (9 years) 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Oh, sun, what makes you shine so bright? 
Why don’t you show your light at night? 
Are you a ball of burning flame? 

And have you always been the same? 


God knows the answer to this all. 
He made you so you would not fall. 
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September Is Here 


BY LINDA THEOBALD (10 years) 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 


When September comes knocking at the 
door, 

Summer days are here no more. 

The north wind’s howl is coming near, 

And soon ’twill be the end of the year. 

Children are going back to school; 

No more riding Gramp’s farm mule; 

No more swimming in the brook. 

Just studying a history book. 

No more playing bat and ball. 

But, September is fun, after all. 


Oak Trees 


BY ANN BAUER (11 years) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The oak trees stand so tall and high— 
They seem to reach up to the sky. 

Their branches stretch out high and low, 
And in the winter they carry snow. 

They feed the squirrels and chipmunks, too, 
And still have shade for me and you. 

But whether it is big or small, 

An oak tree is a tree for all. 


Editor’s Note 
What to send us for these pages: Your own 


stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for January, send it now. 

How to — it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher — us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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Sounds | Like to Hear 


BY CAROL SUE MICKENS (9 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. : 


I like to hear leaves rustle on a warm autumn 
day; 

I like to hear a horse go neigh, neigh, neigh; 

I like to hear a neighbor call when she’s 
very near. 

These are sounds I like to hear. 


I like to hear doughnuts sizzling on the grill; 

I like to hear soldiers when they're all in 
arill; 

I like to hear people’s voices when they're 
loud and clear. 

These are sounds I like to hear. 


I like to hear the sound of a butterfly’s 
wings; 

I like to hear the sound when a little bird 
Sings; 

I like to hear the prancing of a gentle deer. 

These are sounds I like to hear. 


Love Is Like That! 


BY MILDRED MORPHEW (9 years) 
Paris, Tex. 


So beautiful is the rainbow; 
So wonderful is happiness. 
Love is like that! 


So smoothly does the swan go; 
So sacred, the harp sounds. 
Love is like that! 


So gentle is the waterfall; 
So bright, the birds that sing. 
Love is like that! 


So beautiful is the sunshine; 
So light is a star. 
Love is like that! 
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Littl Helicopter 


_— HECTOR HELICOPTER stood beside 
the hangar door. He blinked his eyes; he'd 
never been out in the sun before. Other heli- 
copters and planes were everywhere—some 
taking off, some landing, some high up in 
the air. 

His mother stood beside him. “You're 
going to fly today; you're going to carry 
mail to towns not very far away.” 

“Carry mail!” cried Hector. ‘“Why, that’s 
no fun at all. Why can’t I do exciting 
things? Because I am so small? I wish I 
were an aeroplane, ‘so I could fly real high— 
so high I couldn’t see the ground, just fluffy 
clouds and sky. Watch that blue plane loop 
the loop. He did a tail spin, too.” Hector 
sighed. “A head spin is all that I can do. 
If I tried a tail spin, I'd land PLUNK, up- 
side down. My rotor paddles would spank 
me!” he added with a frown. 

“You'll carry gifts and letters, dear.” His 
mother shook her head. “Think about the 
happiness that you will bring,” she said. 

“But I won't see their happiness,” said 
Hector. “When I land, I want a crowd to 
meet me—sometimes, perhaps, a band.” 

“It’s time to go,” his mother said. “Now 
do the best you can.” 

Hector’s rotor whirled and swished like 
an electric fan. Little bugs clung to the 
grass, caught in the sudden breeze; birds, 
chirping loudly, flapped their wings and left 
the swaying trees. Up, up he went! ‘‘Good- 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1956 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


by,” he called above the whirring noise. 
Soon, houses, cows, and horses looked like 
pretty little toys. He saw a river, then a 
town! His fan .went slower, slower as he 
neared the little town; then he went lower, 
lower. 


Town after town he visited and left big 
sacks of mail right on time, right on the 
spot, exactly, without fail. Hector wasn’t 
even tired when he got home that night; 
he smiled and told his mother about his 
pleasant flight. 

“Rest awhile,” his mother said. ‘A square 
dance soon will start right here on our land- 
ing field, and you must do your part.” 

“A square dance!” Hector whirled about. 
“I can’t dance, but I'll try. I can follow or- 
ders. Don’t worry; I'll get by.” 

“The planes can’t dance,” his mother said. 
“Their wings take too much space; only 
helicopters have the swing and poise and 
grace.” 

Hector smiled. “I'll be right there!” He 
wasn't even late. He swung around the 
corner like swinging on a gate; he prome- 
naded right and left; he bowed and do-se- 
doed. He gayly danced each dance in turn, 
so happy that he glowed. 
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A Read-Aloud Story in Rhyme 


A few days later the sky was gray, and 
Hector’s way was dim; the clouds he wished 
to fly above had not come down to him. It 
rained and rained. The river rose! Hector 
blinked his eyes and looked down on the 
swollen stream in wonder and surprise. In 
the raging torrent, its wild waves leaping 
high, Hector saw a barn, a fence, and then 
a house swirl by. 

He looked again, and on the roof he saw 
a boy and girl. With arms upstretched, they 
called to him. He gave his fan a whirl, and 
down he went real close so he could get a 
better view. He thought, “Now this is some- 
thing that no plane could ever do.” Hector 
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stopped, still in the air; the pilot dropped 
a rope; the children’s faces seemed to glow 
with thankfulness and hope. The girl came 
first, and then the boy. When they were safe 
inside, Hector whirled his rotor fan with 
happiness and pride. And when they'd 
crossed the river and réached the little town, 
he paused; then slowly, carefully, he brought 
the children down. 


He thought, “It isn’t size that counts; it 
isn’t speed or style; it isn’t waiting crowds 
and bands—it’s doing things worth while.” 
Then he thought, as up he whirled above a 
field of clover, “Just knowing you are 
needed makes you feel good all over.” 
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This is God’s good world. # Whatever 
happens, I remember that He is always 
in charge. I ask Him to help the rulers 
of the world to be wise and peaceful. 


All my blessings come from God. = | 
know there is no limit to the good 
things I can have and enjoy by trust- 
ing in Him. 


Today is the best day of my life. = | 
do not wait for tomorrow to be happy; 
I am as happy and as helpful as I can 
be today. 


I know what is right, and I am happy 
because I do right. = I learn from the 
mistakes I make, and I know that 
others are learning from their mistakes, 
too. 


Jesus Christ heals. = | say this for 
anyone who is sick, hurt, or afraid. 
I know that Jesus Christ can make right 
whatever is wrong. 


This is a good day: I expect only good 
things to happen. 8 If anything un- 
pleasant seems to happen, I will be 
still and know that God is here, mak- 
ing everything right. 


I keep my mind and my heart open to 
receive good. ® | look forward to new 
and better things. I am willing to learn 
new things and to make new friends. 


We are sure your school days will bg 
happy days if you start them with g 
little talk with God. He never forgets 
us, but we sometimes need to be re. 
minded to talk with Him. 


Today I do my work with love and 
joy. ® Whatever I do, I do it willingly 
and well. I am thankful that God has 
a useful, happy place for me. 


With God's help, I am kind and loy. 
ing. ® He helps me to understand 
others. He teaches me to see the good, 
not the bad, in all those around me. 


God heals me. ® If I am ever sick o 
hurt, I pray to Him, and His life and 
love make me well and strong again. 


Father, help me to learn how to 
give. ® I know that I can be happy 
only if I learn how to share Your love 
and Your blessings. Show me how to 
share with others. 


I am thankful for God’s spirit o 
love. ® I turn to God in any trouble 
I may face, and I do not forget Him 
when my life is full of joy and hap 
piness. 


I am thankful for my friends. = God 
gives me wisdom in choosing my 
friends, and I look forward eagerly to 
the good friends I am going to meet. | 


God’s loving spirit in me keeps me 
friendly and kind. = | do not wait for 
others to be kind; I show God's love 
to others whenever I can. 
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With God's help, I will be joyous, 
happy, and loving today. = Each day 
I learn new ways to live more as Jesus 
Christ would have me live. 


I bless all God's children. = [ think of 
each child as strong and happy, 
guided and protected by loving par- 
ents and wise teachers. 


I pray and listen to the word of 
God. ® I know that God always has 
the right answer, so I talk everything 
over with Him. 


I trust in God, who never fails. & When 
I go to God in prayer, I become still 
and let His mind speak to my mind. 
He leads me in the right way. 


I bless all persons.. ® I see the Spirit 
of Jesus Christ in all persons. I help 
others by keeping my thoughts, words, 
and acts true. 


Because I trust in God, I trust myself 
to do the right thing. ® God has made 
me able to do whatever I need to do. 
When I work with Him, I cannot fail. 


I'll fill my mind with sunny thoughts 
today. ® They build happiness for me 
and for others. Thank You, Father, for 
every good thing. 


“God dwells within me, guides my 
way.” ® When I remember this and 
keep close to Him through prayer and 
faith, nothing can make me afraid. 


Today I share the good gifts of God 
with others. ® I am loving, peaceful, 
and gentle with everyone around me. 
I know that others are sharing their 
good with me, too. 


I have faith in the power of God. = | 
know that if I choose the right thing 
to do, He will be with me all the way. 


God bless all parents, teachers, and 
children everywhere. ® | am thankful 
that I can go to school. I am thank- 
ful for schools and churches every- 
where. 


God's love is always with me. ® Awake 
or asleep, I have no fear, because I 
can feel God with me. He is my best 
and closest friend. 


I talk to God in prayer each day. 8 | 
let Him answer my questions and tell 
me what to do. Day by day I feel 
closer to Him. 


God's will for me is freedom. ® I am 
free from pain when I obey His law of 
health. I am free from fear when I 
trust Him. 


I am well and strong. ® My body is 
God's temple, and I take good care of 
it. God helps me to think about happy 
things. Happy thoughts help me build 
a good body. 


I walk with God. #® I know He is al- 
ways with me, loving and caring for 
me. | trust Him for new and greater 
blessings every day. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


September brings changes to you. Some 
of you are going to school for the very first 
time; others are returning to school to the 
exciting adventure of another grade and 
another teacher. But each of you can meet 
any change with these powerful, good 
words: 

“God and I are partners. God and I are 
partners at home, at school, at play.” 

“God helps me to know the joy of learn- 
ing. I do not study just to make good grades, 
but to know the joy of learning, the joy of 
using my own mind.” 

“God helps me to study easily and quick- 


ly. The Spirit of God within me is waiting 
to help me when I do my part by studying 
my lessons.” 

“God helps me to remember perfectly all 
that I need to know. God and I are partners, 
and we cannot fail.” 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, we invite you 
to become a member and work with us in 
proving that God and you are partners. 
Write to Barbara Benson, WEE WIsDoM, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an ap- 
plication blank. 

Joyfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: I want to be a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club because I know 
that prayer helps. The night before Christ- 
mas, my mother and I had to drive through 
flooded areas to get home. We were fright- 
ened, but we said The Prayer of Faith over 
and over again, and we knew we would be 
all right. 
I will try to be a good member. 
—MAIDA 


s Welcome to the Good Words Booster 
Club. Prayer does help us, Maida, to feel 
that wherever we are, whatever we do, God 
is with us, showing us the right path to fol- 
low. 
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Dear Barbara: 1 want to tell the Boosters 
about an incident that happened in January. 
I had been sick and absent from school. I was 
afraid to go back to school because of all the 
work I would have to do tq get caught up 
with my class. I prayed to God, and all of a 
sudden my worries were gone, and I thought 
how foolish it was to be afraid. I have never 
been afraid since. 

I was not a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club then, and I did not know about 
the lines of The Prayer of Faith that say, 
“God is my all, I know no fear, since God 
and love and Truth are here.” —GAIL ANN 


= God wants to help us all the time. But it 
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is only when we remember to turn to God 
in prayer, as you did, Gail Ann, that God is 
able to help us. 


Dear Barbara: There was a masquerade 


party across the street. One girl came over 


and said she would give us balloons. She 
went to her car and started passing the bal- 
loons out. I waited patiently, and I got a 
good balloon. But it was a windy day, and 
my balloon blew away. I prayed that I 
would get it back. It became caught in a 
tree, and I got it back. —JOHN 


= You are proving, John, that God is your 
help in every need. We are glad that you 
got your balloon back! 


Dear Barbara: 1 should like to share my plan 
for using “My Daily Word with God” that 
is printed in WEE Wispom. There is always 
a good thought for each day of the month. 
For instance, in January there were thirty-one 
days and thirty-one thoughts for the month. 

On the first day of the month I read the 
thought for that day and try to think that 
thought many times during the day. 

Then, the next day I read and use the 
good thought for that day, plus the thought 
from the first day. I followed this plan all 
through the month, adding a new thought 
each day. 

And on the thirty-first of January, I was 
thinking thirty-one good thoughts! 

—ELIZABETH 


= Thank you, Elizabeth, for sharing your 
most interesting and helpful plan with us. 
It seems such a good way to give out good 
that I can just imagine that all of us will turn 
to "My Daily Word with God” in our copies 
of Wee Wispom and begin to follow your 
plan! 
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Dear Barbara Benson: Last week I was chos- 
en to go to the track meet where all the 
schools meet to see which is best in running, 
jumping, and throwing. I ran, but I did not 
win. Another boy finished a few yards ahead 
of me. But I know I did my best, and I thank 


God for that. —WALTER 


= The real value of the race, Walter, is al- 
ways to improve your own record of per- 
formance. When you did your best, even 
though you did not win, you did all that 
was expected of you. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers (under 13 
years of age) an opportunity to know one 
another better. Among the names printed 
here we hope you will find the pen pal you 
have been looking for. We especially invite 
our foreign readers to send in their names. 


Judy Joslin (10), 600 Sunset, Chillicothe, Mo.; 
James William Neumann (8), 2759 Sedgwick 
Ave., New York 68, N.Y.; Lenise Pentecost (8), 
R.D. 7, Woodend, Awarua Plains, Invercargill, 
New Zealand; Jill Marquess (9), 219 N.W. A 
St., Box 88, Bentonville, Ark.; Larry Piper (9), 
Apartado 893, Caracas, Venezuela, South Amer- 
ica; Betty Reck (10), Glyndon, Minn.; Sharon 
Johnston (10), P.O. Box 105, Simcoe, Ont., 
Canada; Doreen Quan-Hum (10), P.O. Box 55, 
K.T.O., Guapo, Trinidad, British West Indies; 
Sharon Dirks (11), Box 173, Fallon, Mont.; 
Anna Goodreau (11), Rte. 1, Dover-Foxcroft, 
Maine; Bruce Crosby (11), Star Rte., Rochester, 
N.H.; Kathryn Copeland (11), P.O. Box 167, 
Nicosia, Island of Cyprus; Horace Bailey (11), 
17 Milk Ave., Rollington Town, Windward P.O., 
Jamaica, British West Indies; Verna Dee Wilson 
(12), Moorefield, Nebr.; Jerry Dersenroth (12), 
Clevenger Rd., Ontario, N.Y.; Joyce Anderson 
(12), 251 Biltmore Dr., Barrington, IIl.; Phyllis 
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LIGHTHOUSES 

BY ROSALIE W. DOSS 

Lighthouses are as important as can be. 
To warn the men and ships at - - -. 


They warn of sand bar blocks 
And shore lines of jagged 


Lighthouse signals most often seen 
Are lights of white or red and 


When the fog stays all night long, 
The signal is a whistle, bell, or - - - -. 


WHAT AMI? 


BY LAURA ARLON 


Although you often see me wave, 
No hands or arms have I. 

It is true that I have stars, 
But I am not the sky. 


Because you are proud of me, 
Of me and of my story, 

You show your love and pride in me 
By calling me Old Glory. 


DROP ONE 


BY DORIS LITTERLY 


The first word in this group has six letters. 
After you figure out the first word, drop a 
letter and rearrange the other five letters to 
form the second word. Then drop a letter 
and rearrange the rest to make the third 
word. Drop another letter and arrange the 
remaining three to form the last word. 
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Answers on Inside Back Cover 


Pages of a book 
To toil 

To close securely 
A meadow 


AN AUTOMOBILE QUIZ 


BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 


Each statement is a clue to the name of an 
automobile. 

1. What early pioneers did when they 
came to a stream. 

2. A president who was assassinated. 

3.. The fourteenth letter of the alphabet 
and the remains of a fire. 

4. The name of a planet. 

5. To duck when someone tries to strike 
you. 
6. A famous rock. 
7. A type of cracker. 


LIKE A BIRD 


BY FLORENCE J. JOHNSON 


How long will it take you to choose the 
right bird to finish the phrase? The birds are 
listed, but not in correct order. 


Wise as an 
Crazy asa 
Happy as a 
Proud as a (d) Owl 
Cheerfulasa § (e) Dove 
Quarrelsome asa (f) Peacock 
Mournful asa (g) Loon 
Chipper as a (h) Lark 


(a) Sparrow 
(b) Blue Jay 
(c) Wren 
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Broken 
Key 


A Story of the Spartan Chb 


i= MINUTE he saw the key, Chink knew 
it was not like any key he had seen. Teddy 
Malone found it Monday evening when he 
and Chink were taking a short cut across the 
school grounds. Teddy picked it out of the 
dust and examined it curiously before he 
dropped it into his pocket. 

“I wonder who lost it,” he said. “The 
teachers carry their keys on rings.” 

Chink nodded. “The keys to the building 
don’t look like that.” 

“They don’t,” Teddy agreed. “I’ve seen 
the janitor use his lots of times. If we had 
one like his, we could get into the gym and 
practice our basketball shots. By the time the 
squad is picked, we'd be good enough to 
get on.” 

Chink said wistfully: “I’d rather be on the 
squad than anything else in the world!” 

Teddy looked at him teasingly. ‘“‘Do you 
mean that?” 

“I do!” Chink declared earnestly. 
He did not tell Teddy that just thinking 
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By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1956 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


of it made his fingers tingle for the ball and 
his ears echo with its dribble across the floor. 
So far as he was concerned, no other sport 
could compare with basketball. 

Tuesday morning, Chink was talking to 
his friend Andy when Teddy strolled onto 
the school grounds. He swaggered a little, 
and yet he seemed mysterious and secretive. 
When he saw Chink, he began motioning, 
first putting his finger across his lips to show 
that he did not want to draw Andy’s atten- 
tion and then beckoning to Chink to leave 
Andy and meet him under the oak in the 
corner of the grounds. 

Ordinarily, Chink would have stayed with 
Andy. Andy was one of his best friends. 
As for Teddy, he was fun to be with, but 
he was apt to get into trouble. He never 
seemed to consider whether a thing was 
right or wrong. If he wanted to do it, he did. 

Chink wavered, unable to decide whether 
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to stay or go; but when Teddy drew some- 
thing from his pocket and began beckoning 
with it, curiosity overcame Chink. 

“So long, Andy,” he said impulsively. 
“T'll see you later.” 

When Chink reached the oak, he saw that 
it was the key that Teddy had been waving; 
and Teddy spoke softly, as if he were afraid 
someone might hear, though no one was 
near. 

“I got good news, Chink! Remember this 
key?” 

“Sure,” Chink said. 

“It’s special, all right,” Teddy declared 
triumphantly. “It'll turn any lock in our 
house!” 

“Where do you think it came from?” 
Chink asked. 

Teddy shook his head. “Search me. But 
that’s not the point. We can get into the 
gym to do some extra practicing now. Are 
you game?” 

Chink hesitated, and Teddy persisted. 
“Just you and me—we won't hurt anything. 
We can practice an hour or so and lock up 
again. The equipment’s just lying there. So 
what's hurt?” 


Dear Father, teach 

Me how to pray 

And how to serve You 
Day by day. 


Chink could not say anything would be 
hurt, but he did say, “We're not supposed 
to be there. That’s why the building is 
locked.” 

“Well,” Teddy argued, “our dads pay 
taxes and help buy all that stuff. In a way, 
it belongs to us.” 

When Chink was silent, he insisted, “If 
we get to be better players, we'll help our 
school win games. What do you say?” 

“I want to,” Chink admitted, ‘but maybe 
folks won't look at it that way. If anyone 
finds out, we'll be in trouble.” 

Teddy’s patience exploded. “No one’s 
going to find out! No one ever goes to that 
side of the building. And this is our chance 
to get good enough to be on the squad.” 

Chink knew that an hour’s practice every 
evening could mean the difference between 
success and failure. He wanted to join in 
Teddy’s adventure, but he knew he should 
not. 

“Think it over.” Teddy’s voice said that 
he was giving Chink the opportunity of his 
life and Chink did not have enough sense 
to take it. “I'll be waiting for you after 
school. And keep still about this.” 

“I’m mum,” Chink promised. 

He wanted to talk with Andy about it, 
but he knew that Andy would say, “Don’t 
trespass, Chink. When a fellow goes around 
opening other people’s locks, he’s apt to be 
blamed with anything that goes wrong.” 

Chink told himself, “Andy’s a good 
player, and he’s so tall he’s sure to make the 
first team; but my chances aren’t so good. 
I need extra practice.” 

He thought so hard about getting more 
practice that he could not study; but when 
school was dismissed for the day, he was 
still undecided. 

Out on the grounds, Teddy hurried to- 
ward him. 
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“O.K.?” he asked. 
“Maybe,” Chink answered. 

“Zip says they put new nets on the baskets 
yesterday and painted the court lines, so 
everything’s dandy. We'd be fools to miss 
this chance.” 

A few boys lingered on the grounds for 
a while. When Zip and Shoog left, there was 
no one except Chink and Teddy. They went 
to the back of the building, and Teddy took 
the key from his pocket. 

Entrance to the gymnasium was usually 
made through doors inside the building, and 
the lock outside had not been used for 
months. It was rusty. 

Chink shivered with excitement, and he 
could see Teddy’s hand shake as he pushed 
the key into the keyhole. He tried to turn it. 

“This ought to work!” he said, and he 
turned harder. He caught hold of the knob 
and jerked at the key. It broke off, flush with 
the keyhole, and Teddy stood with a ragged 
piece of metal in his hand. 

“That does it!” he groaned. Whitling, 
he took to his heels. 

Chink ran after him. At the edge of the 
school grounds, they had to stop to let a 
green sedan pass. It carried four young men 
and was going slowly. The driver leaned 
from the window and grinned. 

“School out, fellows?” he asked. ‘Seen a 
spook ?” 

Teddy scowled. “Hungry,” he said. “We 
got to hurry home to supper.” 

“Good!” said the driver, whose hair was 
as red as a Rhode Island rooster. ‘Eat a piece 
of cake for me, bud!” 

The car rolled on, around the corner of 
the school grounds. 

“Why did you run?” Chink asked Teddy. 

Teddy shook his head. “No reason,” he 
admitted. “I guess it was just because things 
went wrong.” 
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ECVENING PRAYER, 


By Florence Taylor 


When nighttime comes 
And all is still, 

Dear God, | seek 

To know Your will. 


“I wonder what the janitor’ll say when he 
finds that broken key,” said Chink. “I won- 
der if he'll have trouble getting it out.” 

“Stop worrying,” Teddy said crossly. 
“We're washed up on our extra practice, but 
no one’ll know about us and the key.” 

When the boys parted on the highway, 
Chink sighed with relief. He was glad that 
they did not get into the gymnasium. Being 
where they did not belong could have got 
them into serious trouble. Now, with the 
temptation behind him, he could see the 
right and wrong of it; and he wondered why 
he had listened to Teddy. How glad he was 
that it was all over! 

Wednesday morning, however, he learned 
that it was not over. During the night the 
school had been entered and instruments had 
been stolen from the music room. The school 
ptincipal sent to all the rooms, asking in- 
formation from anyone who had seen loiter- 
ers around the building. 

Chink and Teddy looked at each other 
with frightened eyes. They had forgotten 
the green sedan, but they remembered that 
they were the last to leave the school 
grounds. A little later, both boys were called 
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to the principal’s office. Zip and Shoog had 
reported them. 

“She thinks we did it,” Teddy said miser- 
ably as they went down the hall. 

Chink nodded. “We're sure in bad. I 
think we ought to tell her what we did. The 
broken key in the lock will prove what we 
say.” 

“Maybe we should,” Teddy mumbled. 
“Even if we had got in, we wouldn’t have 
stolen.” 

So the boys explained to the principal how 
they had found the key and why they had 
wanted to get into the gymnasium and how 
they had failed. She telephoned the janitor 
and asked him to see if the key was in the 
lock, and the boys felt better. Surely, that 
would free them of suspicion; but. when 
the principal hung up the receiver, she 
studied them gravely. 

“If he does find the key,” she said, “how 
can we be sure that you didn’t go in and 


get the instruments, come out with them, 
and break the key when you tried to lock 
the door after you?” 

That possibility had not occurred to 
Chink. He felt prickly all over, and he saw 
Teddy’s face turn white. 

“Don’t misunderstand me,” said the prin- 
cipal. “I would much rather believe an out- 
sider did it, someone I don’t even know.” 

Her words made Chink remember the 
green sedan. 

“When we left the grounds last night,” 
he said eagerly, “we saw a car with four 
young men in it. They were driving slowly 
around the school. Maybe they were looking 
it over. Maybe they are the ones who lost 
the key Teddy found. Maybe they stole the 
instruments from the music room. Honest, 
we wouldn't do it.” 

“That's what I want to believe,” the prin- 
cipal said. “I'll see that the sheriff knows 
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September 
By Muriel Merritt 


The air is cool; 
The sky is gray. 

Colored leaves are 
Blowing my way. 


Rain kisses my face 
As I walk along, 

And the song in my heart 
Is a school-day song. 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 
(Adapted) 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


\\ | OW that it is time for school to begin, it’s time to think 
school-day lunches again. Sandwiches, brownies, 
milk, and fruit would make a good lunch. Here are recipes 
for delicious sandwiches and some very fudgelike brownies. 


Place a three-ounce package of cream cheese in a little 
bowl and add a few drops of milk and a tablespoon of 
mayonnaise. Mash and beat with a fork. Into this mixture 
chop six or seven large green or ripe olives and mix thor- 
oughly. Spread on white or whole-wheat bread. Cut the 
sandwich in half, diagonally. 


Another delicious sandwich is made by chopping one 
hard-boiled egg and one sweet pickle. Mix with two table- 
spoons of salad dressing and spread between slices of 
buttered bread. 


2 squares baking chocolate Y/, cup sifted flour 
If, cup butter or oleo (Y, stick) 2 eggs 
1 cup sugar 1 tsp. vanilla 

cup nutmeats (if desired) 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. 


In a saucepan, over a low fire, melt the two squares of 
chocolate and the oleo or butter. Let this mixture cool. Then, 
carefully measure 1 cup of sugar and beat it into the mix- 
ture. Add the eggs and 1/4 cup sifted flour and beat. Stir 1 
teaspoon of vanilla and 14 cup of chopped nuts into the 
mixture. 

Pour the brownie mixture into a greased 8-by-8-inch pan. 
Bake at 350 degrees for about thirty minutes. 
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' ONACO is a tiny European country 
that has been much in the news this 
year. Last April, Grace Kelly, the American 
motion-picture star, became the bride of 
Prince Rainer III, the ruler of Monaco. To 
commemorate the wedding, Monaco issued 
a series of stamps, one of which we illustrate, 
picturing the prince and his bride. Grace 
Kelly is the first American motion-picture 
actress to be portrayed on a postage stamp 
of any country, 
Monaco is situated on the southern coast 
of France, bordering on the Mediterranean 
Sea. Monte Carlo, the famous resort, is lo- 
cated here, Although Monaco is less than 


six-tenths of a square mile in area, it has a 
population of more than twenty thousand 
persons. 


Monaco has been an independent country 
since the year 968, although at various times 
in its history it has been temporarily under 
the political protection of other countries. It 
is called a principality, and its ruler bears the 
title of prince rather than king or emperor. 


Grace Kelly is not the first American to 
be portrayed on Monaco’s stamps. In the 
year 1946, the country issued a special series 
of stamps in honor of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The triangle stamp that we illus- 
trate is one of this series. 

In May of this year, Monaco issued an- 
other series of stamps in honor of the great 
Fifth International Philatelic Exhibition held 
in the Coliseum in New York City. Our third 
illustration is one of this series, and pictures 
President Dwight D, Eisenhower. 
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The English Racer 


(Continued from page 10) 


miserable. “I was selfish with it,’ he con- 
fessed. “I guess that’s why I lost it.” 

Dad looked at him intently. “It’s not like 
you, Kenny, to be selfish,” he said. 

Kenny flushed. “I was afraid someone 
would break it.” 

Dad gave him another long look. “Bi- 
cycles can be repaired, Son,” he commented. 

Kenny did not reply, but he felt even 
more miserable. His father was right, of 
course. 

He tried to eat supper, but the food 
seemed to stick in his throat. He kept, think- 
ing about the expression on Bob’s face. 

After supper he dried the dishes for his 
mother and then settled down in the living 
room with a magazine. But he could not 
seem to concentrate. That beautiful bike— 
it had been his, and he had been selfish. He 
had not deserved to keep it. 


The doorbell rang, and Dad looked up 
from his paper. “Answer it, will you, 
Kenny?” 

Kenny opened the door, and there stood 
Mrs. Johnson, Bob, and the English racer! 

“Good evening, Kenny,” Mrs. Johnson 
said. ‘Bob has something to say to you.” 

Bob’s face was red, and he had been cry- 
ing. “I took your bike, Kenny,” he stam- 
mered. “I only wanted to ride it, but when 
I realized how long I'd had it, I got scared 
and took it home with me. Mother said I 
had to bring it back and explain to you. I’m 
sorry, Kenny,” he finished, tears coming to 
his eyes again. 

Kenny looked at the bicycle and then back 
at Bob. ‘““We both made a mistake, Bob,” he 
said. ‘‘I was selfish; and I’m sorry, too.” 


Bob’s face brightened, and Mrs. Johnson 
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smiled. Then Kenny’s mother came to the 
door and invited them in. 


“Want to help me put my bike away, 
Bob?” Kenny invited. “I’ve made room for 
it in the garage.” 

Bob trotted happily along beside Kenny 
as he wheeled the racer to the garage. “It’s 
sure a swell bike, Kenny,” he said. “I’m 
going to get my old bike fixed up and get a 


yo You, God 


Balle Pollard 


Thank You for September, 
For the bus on which I ride, 
For the man who drives it safely, 
For the school doors open wide. 


Thank You for my teachers, 
Who help me every day; 

Thank You for the recess 
When I can run and play. 


And thank You for the glad time 
When on the bus once more, 

I hurry home, where Mother 
Waits beside the door. 


paper route, Then I’m going to save my 
money till I can buy a racer.” 

“That’s fine, Bob,” Kenny said. “But till 
you do, you're welcome to ride mine any 
time.” 

Bob’s face broke into a wide smile, and 
Kenny grinned back at him. And in the glow 
of the garage light, the English racer looked 
brighter and shinier than ever! 
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BY AYLESA FORSEE 


J OSEPH came to Pharaoh’s palace as a 
prisoner and a slave. When he left, he wore 
royal garments and had power second only 
to Pharaoh. Joseph was neither proud nor 
haughty. Instead, he turned to God to ask 
for help in saving Egypt from famine. 

Touring through the whole of Egypt, he 
appointed overseers and had the people build 
storehouses in each city. When harvest time 
came, oxcarts carried grain to the store- 
houses, 

Some farmers did not want to give up 
part of their crop for storage. They looked 
at the rich black soil brought by the Nile 
when it overflowed and scoffed at the idea 
of famine. ‘““What proof have we,” they said 
to Joseph, “that what you foretell will come 
to pass?” Joseph knew that when we are do- 
ing what we know is right, we must not let 
others keep us from it. God had showed him 
what to do in Egypt, and he must do it. 
So, although he was kind, he was firm with 
the people. 

For seven years there was grain for every- 
one and enough to store. Then came a year 
when the Nile stayed within its banks. No 
rain fell. Wells became shallow. The 
parched, dry fields were bare, Finally, the 
people cried to Pharaoh for bread. 
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“Go to Joseph,” Pharaoh told them. 
“What he says to you, do.” 

When people became hungry all over the 
land, Joseph opened the storehouses and sold 
grain. Soon, long caravans came riding into 
Egypt. The men all told the same story. 
Everywhere except in Egypt there was 
famine, and little children cried for bread. 
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“Even in Canaan?” asked Joseph, think- 
ing anxiously of his elderly father, if he 
were still alive. 

“Even in Canaan,” they said solemnly. 

Some Egyptians thought the food should 
not be sold to foreigners—it might give out. 
They were like some children who do not 
want to share playthings, games, or treats. 


dom 


They did not understand that whoever gives 
freely will also receive freely. Joseph felt 
sorry for the hungry people and had faith 
that God could supply the needs of everyone. 


One day Joseph was seated on a platform 
in a chair of gold and ivory, listening to the 
pleas of people who came from other coun- 
tries to buy grain. He caught his breath in 
surprise when the steward sent in ten travel- 
stained, hungry-looking men. They looked 
very much as Joseph remembered his 
brothers. They gave no sign of recognition; 
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but, then, they had no way of knowing 
Joseph was governor, and his headdress and 
robe would mislead them. The ten men knelt 
before him. 

“Where have you come from?” Joseph 
asked harshly. 

“From the land of Canaan—to buy food,” 
they answered. 

Now, Joseph knew they were truly his 
brothers. For just a moment he looked into 
their anxious eyes and remembered a dream 
—how his brothers’ sheaves had bowed down 
to his sheaf. 

“You are spies,” he accused. “You have 
come to see the weakness of the land.” 

“No, my lord,” they said in meek, fright- 
ened voices. “We have come to buy food. 
We are all sons of one man; we are honest 
men. Your servants are not spies.” 


“Your servants are brothers, twelve in 
all,” one of them insisted. “The youngest is 
at present with our father in Canaan, while 
the other is no more.” 


“You shall be tested,” Joseph said. He 
had no way of knowing how his brothers 
might feel toward him now if they recog- 
nized him. Once they had hated him, sold 
him into slavery, and then lied to their fa- 
ther, telling him Joseph was dead. Now, 
Joseph saw a possible way to reach his fa- 
ther again, but he could not trust his 
brothers. When we fail to tell the truth, we 
always hurt ourselves as well as others, and 
others will not readily trust us again. 


For three days Joseph imprisoned his 
brothers, while he worked out a plan. Then 
he called them together. Speaking through 
an interpreter, he said, “Let one of your 
brothers stay in prison. The rest will carry 
your grain to your starving households. 
Then bring your youngest brother to me 
that your words may be tested whether there 
is truth in you.” 
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“Why have you 
stolen my lord’s 
silver cup?” 


Not knowing Joseph spoke their language, 
the brothers said to one another, “In truth, 
we are guilty concerning our brother; there- 
fore, is this distress come upon us.” Joseph 
knew they were talking about the wrong they 
had done to him when they sold him to be a 
slave. 

Joseph took Simeon from them and had 
him bound before their eyes. Then he ordered 
grain for their sacks and provisions for the 
journey. Secretly, he told those who filled 
the sacks to put into them the money the 
brothers had brought to pay for the grain. 

As days and weeks passed and the brothers 
did not return, Joseph became restless. From 
what he heard, things were worse in Canaan. 
Would his father starve rather than let Ben- 
jamin come? Reminding himself that with 
God all things work together for good, he 
became calm. 

Then one day from the doorway of his 
house he saw the brothers coming. He longed 
to call to them, to ask for news of his fa- 
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ther; but he said to his steward, “Bring those 
men into the house and make ready for them 
to dine with me at noon.” 

When the steward summoned the brothers 
to Joseph’s house, they were afraid. Evident- 
ly, the governor knew about the money they 
had found in their sacks and meant to make 
slaves of them. 

“Oh, my lord,” said Reuben. ‘““When we 
reached our camping place at night after our 
first trip here to buy food, there was every 
man’s money.” 

“We do not know how it got there,” one 
of the brothers said excitedly. “But we have 
brought it back.” 

“With other money, too,” another added. 

“Do not be afraid,” the steward said. 
Then he freed Simeon and had a man bring 
water so they could wash their feet. 

When Joseph came, he asked his brothers 
eagerly, “Is your father well? Is he still 
alive?” 

“Our father is well,” the brothers an- 
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swered, kneeling before Joseph. 

At noon Joseph ordered food served. The 
brothers were surprised that Joseph knew 
their ages, seating them in order from oldest 
to youngest. 

As they were ready to leave next morning, 
Joseph commanded his steward to fill their 
sacks and again to return their money. He 
ordered that his own silver cup be placed 
in Benjamin’s sack. 

When the brothers had been gone only a 
little while, Joseph said to his steward, ‘‘Fol- 
low the men. When you overtake them say, 
‘Why have you returned evil for good? 
Why have you stolen my lord’s silver cup?’” 

In a little while the steward returned, fol- 
lowed by the brothers, who looked sad and 
troubled. 

“What is this that you have done?” asked 
Joseph. 

“What shall we say to my lord?” said 
Judah. “How can we clear ourselves? We 
are my lord’s slaves.” 

“No,” Joseph said. “Only the man in 
whose hand the cup was found shall be my 
slave.” 

Then Judah told Joseph how his father 
had already lost one son and had been un- 
willing for Benjamin to come. Only be- 
cause his loved ones were hungry and this 
was the only way the brothers could get 
grain had he given permission. “When my 
father sees the lad is not with us, he will 
die,” said Judah. Then he asked permission 
to stay on as Joseph’s slave so that Benja- 
min might return home. The others seemed 
as willing as Judah to stay. 

This showed Joseph that his brothers had 
become good, unselfish men. Knowing that 
God forgives us when we are sorry for our 
mistakes and correct them, he was ready to 
forgive his brothers. All the loneliness of the 
(Please turn to page 38) 
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This monarch butterfly, 
ressed up in colors bright! 
In autumn it will say good-by 
And toward the south take flight: 
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Dreams That Came True 
(Continued from page 37) 


years away from his family was in his voice 
as he cried out, “I am Joseph!” 

The brothers stood, staring at him. How 
could this stately, handsome Egyptian be 
Joseph ? 

“Come near to me, I pray you,” said 
Joseph, removing his headdress. “Do not be 
distressed or angry with yourselves because 
you sold me here. God sent me before you to 
save life.” It was all clear to Joseph that 
slavery and unjust imprisonment had tested, 
prepared, and strengthened him for his great 


mission of saving Egypt. But now he must 
think of his brothers. “There are yet five 
years in which there will be neither plowing 
nor harvest,” he said. “Make haste, go up 
to my father, and say to him, “Thus speaks 
your son Joseph: “God has made me lord of 
all Egypt; come down unto me; do not tarry; 
you shall dwell in the land of Goshen, and 
you shall be near me—you and your children, 
and your children’s children, and your flocks 
and your herds.”’” 

Joseph’s brothers fell upon him, embrac- 
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ing him and crying out in choked voices. 
Joseph wept and kissed all of them. 

Pharaoh was pleased when he heard about 
the brothers. “Tell your brothers I will give 
them the best of the land of Egypt, and they 
shall eat the fat of the land,” he told Joseph. 

With this promise Joseph sent his brothers 
off to Canaan with wagons, grain, bread, 
festal garments, and provisions for the jour- 
ney. 

Shading his eyes with his hand, Joseph 
watched until he could no longer see his 
brothers in the distance. Soon, his family 
would be here in Egypt, where he could give 
them everything needed to live in peace and 
happiness. He who had once been a slave 
was now a rich and powerful ruler. What 
was more important, through his wisdom, 
which he had gained from listening to God, 
thousands would be saved from starvation. 

Because Joseph had trusted and obeyed 
God even when he could not see where he 
was being led, things worked out in a beau- 
tiful way. God’s plan for our lives is just as 
loving; but to find it, we have to obey His 
teachings and pray to know and to do what 
He wants of us today and every day. 


The Broken Key 


(Continued from page 30) 


about the sedan; but, for now, you'd better 
stay here in the office.” 

Chink and Teddy waited dejectedly 
throughout the dragging morning. The 
janitor reported that he had found the key 
broken off in the lock. Little as it was, this 
helped. But all the principal said was, “So 
far, so good.” And she did not send them 
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The Critic 
By Ivy Ellen Moore 


A little seed lay on the ground 
And soon began to sprout. 

“Now which of all the flowers around,” 
It mused, “shall I come out? 

The little lily’s fair and proud, 
But just a wee bit cold; 

The rose, I think, is rather loud, 
And then its fashion’s old; 

The violet is all very well, 
But not a flower I’d choose; 

Nor yet the Canterbury bell— 
I never cared for blues.” 

And so it thought about each flower, 
This saucy little seed, 

Until it woke one summer hour 
And found itself—a weed! 


back to their room. 


The telephone rang, and they slid to the 
edges of their chairs, for the call was from 
the sheriff. When the principal hung up, she 
smiled and held a hand out to each boy. 


“The sheriff says the instruments have 
been found in a pawnshop, a hundred miles 
across the state; and the police have a man 
named Red Harrigan and three others in 
custody. That clears you, boys!” 


As Chink and Teddy went back to their 
room, smiles wreathed their faces. 


Chink said softly, “I am surely glad we 
didn’t have to take the blame for that one!” 

“And I’m glad that old key broke,” said 
Teddy. “If we'd gotten into the gym, things 
would have looked a lot worse for us.” 
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A TINY TOTEM POLE 


BY EDITH K, FORSYTH 


OU can get the effect of wood-carved 
totem poles with corks, modeling with 
an emery file, 


The top figure, an owl, has a pint-size-cork 
body. The head is a piece cut from the nar- 
row end of a pint-size cork. The head and 
shoulders are shaped by rounding the edges 
with a file. Ears and beak (A) are three 
quarter sections cut from a slice of a small 
cork and fastened to head with pins. Wings 
(B) are shaped from a medium-size cork, 
cut in half, Eyes (C) are white thumbtacks 
with a dot of black ink in the center. The 
head and wings are held to body with a piece 
of toothpick to which a little glue is added. 

The eagle’s body is a quart-size cork. The 
head is cut from narrow end of same size 
cork. The beak (D) is shaped from a slice 
of medium-size cork. Eyes are thumbtacks. 
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The bull’s head is a medium-size cork; the 
body, a pint-size. Ears (E) are slices from a 
small cork, File one side of each flat and pin 
to head. Eyes are thumbtacks. The snout (F) 
is cut from the top of a medium-size cork. 
Make the mouth by filing a wide groove 
across the narrow end, a little off-center. Pin 
snout to head. The horns are pieces of tooth- 
picks, pressed into the cork. 

The decorations are made with bright- 
colored poster paints, and the figures are 
joined together with toothpicks to which a 
little glue is added. 


MARSHMALLOW CROQUET SET 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


O MAKE a marshmallow croquet set, 
you will need miniature marshmallows, 
pipe cleaners, and food coloring. Make nine 
wickets by cutting pipe cleaners in three-inch 
pieces, bending them over, and sticking each 
end into a marshmallow, Stick two small 
pieces of pipe cleaner into marshmallows for 
end posts, Fold a six-inch piece of pipe 
cleaner in half and stick the ends into a 
marshmallow to make each mallet. Color the 
ends of the marshmallow mallets and marsh- 
mallow balls with food coloring. Make a 
mallet and ball for each player, coloring each 
set a different color so your balls will not get 
mixed up when you play. 
Set up on a card table or on a table for a 
party decoration. 
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SCHOOL PENNANT BELT PURSE 
BY M, MABLE LUNZ 


gb MAKE a belt purse to carry your 
lunch money in, make a pattern from 


Fig. 1. Lay pattern on fold of a piece of felt 
or heavy wool and cut out. Make second 
pattern, following dotted lines on Fig. 1, and 
cut from same material. Lay this single piece 


PATTERN 


NO 


¢ 


inside the double pennant and sew along 
two sides (Fig, 2). 

Cut your school letters or your initials 
from material of a different color. Sew them 
on the front of the top flap with little stitches 
(Fig 3). Sew on a snap (Fig. 2) to keep 
your purse closed. 

Slip this pennant over your belt and snap 
it closed. It will be fun to wear it to school! 


STRAW THROW 


BY M, MABLE LUNZ 


yn is a game you can both make and 
play: Fold in the two outside edges of a 
piece of heavy paper about 18 by 15 inches 
in size and punch a hole through the fold 
near each side of the top and the bottom 
(see illustration), Tie a piece of string long 
enough to tie to a chair through each hole. 

Draw three circles on the piece of paper 
(see illustration). Cut out the circles and 
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color around the holes. You may want to 
make it look like a face, using the two top 
holes for eyes and the bottom one for a 
mouth, Tie this paper between two chairs. 
Each player gets a chance to throw five 
soda straws at the holes. Each straw that goes 
(Turn to inside back cover) 
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THIS IS 


Designed by Diane Grubbs 
(8 years) ; 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. You will enjoy coloring this doll and her clothes. 
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TRICK. TREAT 


Halloween comes next month, and as you've ae 
probably guessed, your WEE WISDOM will have 
some special stories for you to enjoy. “A Treat for Donald,” by Rainey Heard 
Williams, is about a boy named Donald, his sister Betty, their costume party, 
and the different, new way in which they go trick or treating. 

Bula Hahn has written a wonderful story, “A Red Bolero,” about a little 
girl named Carmelita, who lives in Old Mexico. Carmelita has fallen in love 
with a beautiful red velveteen bolero that she saw at the market in town. 
Miguel, her brother, reminds her that grandfather needs a crutch to help him 
walk and that she has nothing to sell at the market to buy either the crutch 

* or the bolero. But Carmelita is sure that if she could have gone to town with 

x her parents, she would have found a way to earn the money. Some ——s 
things happen right at Carmelita’s home! 

‘ The October read-aloud story by Georgia Tucker Smith is called “Skippy 
Squirrel’s Problems.” The Spartan story by Lawrent Lee is “Kegs and the 
Headless Horseman”—sounds like a real Halloween thriller, doesn’t it? You 
won’t want to miss any of the exciting things in the October WEE WISDOM. 

And if you know someone who does not receive WEE WISDOM, why 
not share your copies with him; or better yet, send him a subscription? WEE 
WISDOM is only $2 a year. 
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Answers to Puzzles 
Lighthouses 
Sea. Rocks. Green. Gong. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Gresham 
Thank You, Father, for this food 
And for Your loving care; 


And may these blessed gifts be shared 
By children everywhere. 


W hat Am I? 
The American Flag. 


Drop One 
Leaves. Slave. Seal. Lea. 


Straw Throw 


(Continued from page 41) 


through counts one point. The first player 
to get ten points wins. Or you may make 
each hole worth a different number of points 
—5, 10, and 15—and the one who gets one 
hundred points first wins. 


An Automobile Quiz 


1. Ford. 2. Lincoln. 3. Nash. 4. Mercury. 
5. Dodge. 6. Plymouth. 7. Graham. 


Like a Bird 


1. (d). 2. (g). 3. (h). 4. (£). 5. (c) 6. (b). 
7. (e). 8. (a). 
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you never stop gromng! 


You will never stop growing! 


e Growing really means learning new ideas and then 
using them in your daily life. This kind of growing is 
what makes life such an exciting adventure. 

WEE WISDOM is full of new ideas that help you 
grow and have fun, too. You will be glad to know that 
you can go right on getting this kind of fun and help 
even when you outgrow WEE WISDOM. Yes, there is a 
magazine that takes up right where WEE WISDOM 
leaves off! It is You, Unity’s magazine for teen-agers. 

If you are a teen-ager now, it is time to discover a new 
friend! The interesting stories in You are about young 
people just like you and your friends. The articles tell J 
how you can solve your problems—in schoolwork, in J 
making friends, and in getting along with others. 

The September issue of You contains an entertaining 
story by Helen L. Renshaw, “A Very Private Fellow.” 
Can you imagine why an attractive, popular young man 
would suddenly start avoiding his friends? Why he would 
refuse to take part in any of the outside activities in which 
he had been very active? That is how Russ Whitney be- 7m 
gan acting in this interesting story. ’ 

An article in the September You, titled “Are You 
Ready for Your Opportunities?” by Fay Wilson, is an 
example of the kind of problem You covers. It will help 
you to have a happier and more successful school life by 
showing you how to get rid of old negative attitudes such 
as dreading school; disliking teachers, homework, and 4] 
classmates; and being impatient with your family. 1 

Each month’s You brings entertaining and uplifting 
stories, helpful articles, inspiring poems, and fine feature 
departments to its readers. This timely magazine is truly 
“the teen-ager’s best friend.” If you are a teen-ager, why 
not order a subscription to You today? Be sure to ask 
that it start with the September issue so you won’t miss the 
story “A Very Private Fellow” and the article “Are You 
Ready for Your Opportunities?” 


You is worth many times more than its low price of 


YOU 


LEE’S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 
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